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F you were to make a list of all the 

vocations that are to be found in 
your city or section of the country, the 
names would run to the hundreds. In 
the entire nation there are thousands of 
occupations, each somewhat different 
from the others. 

When students think about this they 
sometimes become a little panicky. 
They wonder what chance there is that 
they will choose the right one of all the 
vocations at which people are making 
a living. They think there is danger 
that they may pick the wrong one— 
that they may miss the one for which 
they are best prepared, and that, as a 
consequence, they will fail in their life 
work. 

This notion that there is one job, or 
only a few jobs, for which a person is 
really suited is fairly widely accepted, 
but there isn’t much to it. If one can 
succeed at some certain kinds of work, 
he can also succeed in a number of simi- 
lar lines. 

Suppose, for example, that you are 
capable of being a successful lawyer. 
You have the kind of mind and person- 
ality that a lawyer needs. But for some 
reason you cannot enter the legal pro- 
fession. Does this mean that your tal- 
ents will be wasted; that you cannot 
hope to succeed so well at any other 
job or profession? 

Not at all. The qualities, abilities 
and interests that would make you a 
good lawyer could be put equally well 
to use if you were an editor, a politician, 
a social studies teacher, or if you fol- 
lowed any of dozens of vocations calling 
for logical reasoning, a forceful person- 
ality and a knowledge of public rela- 
tions. Hence, the person who cannot 
become a lawyer need not fail. He can 
do many other things that call for simi- 
lar talents. 

What has been said about preparing 
to practice law is merely one illustra- 
tion of a general rule. If you can suc- 
ceed at any particular job, you can suc- 
ceed at a large number of jobs in the 
same general field. 

No one would say, 
of course, that if 
one is well fitted 
for any one occupa- 
tion, he can do well 
at all of them. One 
may be an excellent 
mechanic and a poor 
writer. He may be 
a competent farmer 
and be no good as 
an architect. He 
may be a fine painter and a poor book- 
keeper. He may be a successful sales- 
man but have no aptitude for being a 
doctor. 

When a student begins to study voca- 
tions he need not devote his attention 
at first to any single occupation. In- 
stead he will do well to study certain 
general fields. In this way he can tell 
what kind of job he wants; whether he 
wants indoor or outdoor work; whether, 
for example, he wants something me- 
chanical, clerical, manual. Then, when 
his general interests have been defined 
he may read and study about the voca- 
tions in the general field of his choice. 
But he should remember that failure 
need not be his just because he has to 
modify his plans as he goes along. 


Walter E. Myer 

















WERNER IN CH 


TEAMWORK is needed to beat this opponent 


Labor Negotiations 


Workers and Employers in Several Big U. S. Industries Watch 


Dealings Between Steel 


URING the last few months there 

has been a great deal of worry 
over whether U. S. industry would 
this year undergo a series of crippling 
strikes. The uneasiness began in the 
spring, when several powerful unions 
indicated that they were going to seek 
a “fourth round” of wage increases. 
Employers immediately showed oppo- 
sition to giving such raises. 

The term “fourth round” refers to 
the number of pay increases which 
most of the large unions have sought 
for their members since the end of 
World War II. The first three rounds 
were in 1946, 1947, and 1948. Impor- 
tant wage increases were granted in 
the big American industries during 
these years, but in some cases they 
came only after costly strikes. 

Are we faced with another period 
of serious industrial warfare? As we 
go to press, large numbers of coal 
miners are already engaging in a work 
stoppage. How long will they stay 
away from work? And what about the 
dispute in the steel industry? Can it 
be settled without a crippling strike? 

The nation has become somewhat 
accustomed to conflicts between mine 
operators and their workers, most of 
whom belong to the United Mine 
Workers, headed by John L. Lewis. 
Nearly every year, labor-management 
disputes in this industry lead to work 
stoppages. But only occasionally does 
a strike occur in the giant steel in- 


Union and Management 


dustry, and great concern is caused 
when one is threatened. 

In addition to wage increases, labor 
unions have this year been stressing 
systems of insurance and pensions for 
their members. Undoubtedly their 
present emphasis on security plans is 
largely a result of widespread talk 
about the possibility of a depression 
or recession. When there is fear that 
hard times are approaching, people do 
more thinking and planning about fu- 
ture security than they do during a 
boom period. 

Steelworkers demanded—in addition 
to a 1214-cent-per-hour wage increase 
—a company-financed health and life 
insurance program, plus a system of 
$125-a-month retirement pensions. 
Steel companies insisted that they 
could not afford to grant these re- 
quests. 

Philip Murray, head of the United 
Steelworkers, announced that a strike 
would begin in the middle of July 
unless union demands were met. Just 
a few days before the strike deadline, 
however, President Truman stepped 
into the picture. In view of the fact 
that a steel strike would seriously dis- 
rupt the nation’s economy, he sug- 
gested a temporary “peace plan,” 
which included the following points: 

(1) The strike was to be held off 
for at least 60 days; (2) President 
Truman was to appoint a_ special 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Policy Toward 
China Studied 


Communist Victories in Asiatic 
Land Raise Big Problems 
for United States 


HAT kind of policy toward China 

and the rest of the Far East 
should America follow? The urgency 
of this question grows steadily as 
Chinese Communist armies continue 
their advance. 

The more firmly the Communists 
are able to establish themselves in 
China, the better they may be able to 
spread their influence throughout the 
vast region of Southeast Asia. Many 
Americans, therefore, insist that our 
government should make a last des- 
perate effort to bolster the Chinese 
Nationalists—the retreating anti-Com- 
munist forces of Chiang Kai-shek. 

But, according to others, Chiang 
has macle poor use of the aid we have 
sent hira in the past, and he could not 
be expected to do better in the future. 
No Arrerican effort short of all-out 
war, this latter group contends, could 
stop the present advance of Mao Tse- 
tung’s Chinese Communists. 

Military facts around which the dis- 
pute revolves are indeed gloomy from 
the anti-Communist point of view. 
This year Mao Tse-tung’s troops have 
swept southward through eastern 
China, taking Nanking, Shanghai, and 
several other important cities. By the 
end of the summer, well over a third 
of the country’s area and about two- 
thirds of its people were under Com- 
munist domination. 

Mao’s forces may soon have control 
over the entire east coast of China. All 
that now remains under the direct rule 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s shaky National- 
ist government is some territory in 
southeastern China, plus the island of 
Formosa and part of Hainan. 

In remote and rugged western 
China, which is regarded officially as 
Nationalist territory, the real power 
is mainly in the hands of local chief- 
tains. It is not certain how success- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


ACME 


MAO TSE-TUNG, China’s Communist 


leader 
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i CHINA’S COMMUNISTS control the northern and eastern parts of the vast Asiatic Country. They have also extended their power in other areas. 

. . Chinese farm families under their tween Communist China and foreign, observers contend that the Commu- 
Chinese Puzzle control by giving them land and free- non-Communist nations will eventually nists in China, like those in most 
: ing them from excessive debts, they develop. At present, though, nearly other countries, are and will continue 
: have nullified part of these economic all such trade is prevented by a Na- to be tools of the Kremlin—that 
: (Concluded from page 1) gains by charging heavy taxes to meet _tionalist blockade of Communist-held China is in danger of becoming part 
ful the Communists will be in taking governmental expenses. Furthermore, _ ports. et of a vast, Moscow-dominated empire. 
} control of the vast lands held by these the Communists allow little or no po- In many localities, it is reported, the There is considerable evidence to back 
i war lords of the interior. litical freedom. They make the peas- Communists have set up rigid regu- up this point of view. Chinese Com- 


The western region, however, is so 
dry and mountainous that relatively 
few people live there. Heavily popu- 
lated eastern China is the area which 
Communist forces have been anxious 
to seize, and where they have been 
pushing their conquest. 

Within the region already taken by 
Mao’s forces are most of China’s prin- 
cipal cities and a big share of her nat- 
ural resources. Manchuria, which lies 
entirely within the Communist area, 
contains the bulk of the nation’s iron 
deposits, a large part of her coal, and 
about a third of her forests. 

It is probable that the Communists 
will control a large part of China for 
years to come. But in spite of their 
successes, the road which lies ahead of 
them is not an easy one. In govern- 
ing as much of China as falls under 
their rule, they must deal with tre- 
mendous problems, including the chaos 
left by many years of war. They face 
the fact that China is an overcrowded, 
poverty-stricken, disease-ridden na- 
tion. People in all parts of the world 
are wondering how the Communists 
will handle these difficulties and what 
their regime will be like. 

Certain agricultural sections of 
China have been ruled by the Com- 
munists for a long time, so their rural 
policies are already known. Large 
farms have been taken from their 
owners and divided among the peas- 
ants who work on them. Debts which 
have kept tenant farmers in servile 
bondage to their landlords have been 
wiped out. 

While the Communists have un- 
questionably helped large numbers of 


ant feel that he is taking part in local 
government by encouraging him to at- 
tend political meetings, but they let 
him vote only for candidates which 
Communist leaders have selected. 

By taking some steps to help the 
poor Chinese farmers, and by using 
terrorism against people whose sup- 
port they could not win, the Commu- 
nists have established a firm hold on 
a sizable portion of China’s rural pop- 
ulation. How well they can do in the 
nation’s large cities is not clear, be- 
cause the managing of cities on a 
large scale is something new to them. 
Until recently they held practically 
none of China’s large trading and in- 
dustrial centers. 


Old Employees Kept 


Reports indicate, however, that 
Communist officials are trying to keep 
the fire departments, utilities systems, 
and other public services operating 
smoothly in cities under their control. 
In order to do this they have kept 
many employees who worked under 
the Nationalist regime. 

Numercus business firms which for- 
merly belonged to the Nationalist gov- 
ernment or to Nationalist officials 
have been seized by the Communists. 
But many private enterprises, includ- 
ing some owned by foreigners, remain 
undisturbed. 

In the cities, particularly in huge 
Shanghai, a number of factories are 
closed because the civil war has shut 
off their supplies of raw materials. 
In general, trade within China and 
with the outside world is badly dis- 
rupted. Possibly some commerce be- 


lations which seriously hinder both 
native and foreign businessmen. Very 
heavy property taxes have been levied 
in the city of Shanghai. 

Mao Tse-tung and his followers 
have not indicated any immediate plan 
to establish a thoroughly communistic 
system of operating China’s agricul- 
ture and industries. The nation’s 
chaos and poverty are forcing Mao to 
go slowly on any economic changes he 
and his helpers may be planning. 
Whether the Chinese Communists hope 
to establish complete government own- 
ership of farms and industries in the 
years to come, only the future will tell. 

With respect to the great world- 
wide struggle between America and 
Russia, the Chinese Communists’ sym- 
pathies are now with the Soviet Union. 
Mao Tse-tung and his followers, how- 
ever, differ from Communist leaders 
in most of the small, Soviet-controlled 
nations in eastern Europe. Instead of 
having been placed in power by force 
of Russian arms, as were most of the 
eastern European Communist chiefs, 
the Chinese Communists have won 
their own victories. 

Soviet forces that occupied Man- 
churia at the end of World War II did 
help the Chinese Communists to ob- 
tain large quantities of surrendered 
Japanese equipment, but there is little 
evidence of further material aid by 
Russia to her Chinese friends. Many 
Chinese Communist officials, it is true, 
have received training in Moscow; but 
Mao Tse-tung himself. has not. 

What kind of relationship, in the 
long run, will develop between Russia 
and the Chinese Communists? Many 


munist leaders, in public statements, 
have repeatedly declared their admi- 
ration for Russia and their contempt 
for the United States and other west- 
ern nations. 


How Loyal to Moscow? 


It has been pointed out, however, 
that the Chinese Communists’ willing- 
ness to follow Moscow has never been 
put to a severe test. In the opinions 
of some observers, they would not obey 
instructions from the Kremlin if it 
were clearly against their interests to 
do so. According to this view, China 
should be compared with Yugoslavia 
instead of with the other Communist- 
dominated states of eastern Europe. 

In Yugoslavia, as in China, native 
Communists won power for them- 
selves instead of being placed in posi- 
tions of authority by the Russians. 
Yugoslavia’s dictator, Marshal Tito, 
now refuses to obey Moscow, even 
though he steadfastly maintains that 
he and his followers are genuine Com- 
munists. Many people believe that 
Mao Tse-tung, backed up by an army 
of his own, will likewise insist upon 
paying more attention to China’s own 
interests—as he sees them—than to 
the voice of the Kremlin. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
Mao and his followers will become 
friendly toward the United States and 
other democratic nations. Their at- 
titude toward us is likely to be at 
least cold and suspicious, regardless 
of how well or how poorly they get 
along with Russia. 

At present the Communists are stir- 
ring up considerable anti-American 
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feeling in China. They know that 
the Chinese people generally resent 
foreign interference in Chinese af- 
fairs. Therefore, in an effort to dis- 
credit the Nationalist regime, they 
are talking a great deal about the 
aid we have given Chiang Kai-shek. 
They describe the Nationalists as tools 
of America. 

The Chinese Communists’ hostile 
attitude toward our country has 
served to support the arguments of 
Americans who urge further attempts 
to aid Chiang Kai-shek. According to 
these arguments, it is a great mistake 
for us to let the Nationalists go down 
in defeat. 

Republican Senator Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska comments, “I 
can’t see why we lock the front door 
against communism in Europe and 
leave the back door open in China.” 
Democratic Senator Warren Magnu- 
son of Washington contends that the 
Nationalist government, with Amer- 
ica’s help, can “furnish a framework 
around which could be rallied anti- 
Communist support.” Other individ- 
uals have suggested that the United 
States might give direct military aid 
to non-Communist chieftains in re- 
mote western China. 

The U. S. State Department has not 
yet decided upon a definite “China 
policy” for America to follow. Promi- 
nent U. S. officials say emphatically, 
however, that it would be useless for 
our government to send further aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Early last month the State Depart- 
ment issued a report, or “White 
Paper,” on American relations with 
China. This report states that since 
World War II our government has 
sent well over 2 billion dollars’ worth 
of aid to Chiang’s forces. According 
to the White Paper, most of this as- 
sistance was wasted and much of the 
equipment we furnished fell into Com- 
munist hands. 

“Our military observers,” the State 
Department declares, “have reported 
that the Nationalist armies did not 
lose a single battle during the crucial 


MANY CHINESE FAMILIES view their country’s upheaval with little emotion. 


year of 1948 through lack of arms or 
ammunition.” The report goes on to 
say that Nationalist leaders have 
proved incapable of meeting the crisis 
confronting them, Nationalist troops 
have lost the will to fight, and the 
Nationalist government has lost popu- 
lar support. 

Some of our leaders who oppose fur- 

ther aid for the Nationalists feel that 
we should be “realistic” and lose no 
time in trying to do business with the 
Chinese Communists. They say that, 
f we offer to trade with the Com- 
nunists, their hostility may eventually 
curn to friendliness, and our trade 
vill enable them to remain independ- 
ent of Russia. 

Such a policy in the Orient, it is 
said, would not be inconsistent with 
the one we are following in Europe. 
We are not only willing to trade with 
‘Yugoslavia in the effort to keep her 
tree of Russian control, but our gov- 
ernment is also giving her financial 
assistance. 

Those Americans who look with dis- 
favor on trading with the Chinese 
Communists state their case in this 
Way: 

“By doing so, we would be further- 
ing the cause of communism through- 
out Asia. People in that part of the 
world would be led to believe that our 
willingness to trade with the Chinese 
Communists indicated our approval of 
their policies. So the prestige and 
strength of the Communists in Asia 
would be greatly enhanced. 

“The situation in China is different 
from that in Yugoslavia. We did not 
begin to help Tito until he had made 
a definite break with Russia. Com- 
munist China, far from breaking with 
Russia, is on very friendly terms with 
its powerful northern neighbor. So 
long as this close relationship con- 
tinues, we should not trade with China 
or help the Communists of that coun- 
try in any way.” 

In an effort to decide upon a policy 
toward China, American officials are 
giving thorough consideration to these 
ciffering viewpoints. 
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War 


has been their Jot for years. 





TIRANA is one of Albania’s few cities. 


It is the nation’s capital. 


Isolated Albanians 


Stalin-Tito Quarrel Has Cut Off Overland Connections Between 


Russia and Her Small Satellite on the Adriatic 


NLY one of the Moscow-domi- 

nated countries in eastern Eu- 
rope is geographically separated from 
the rest. This lone nation is tiny 
Albania, whose adjoining neighbors— 
Greece and Yugoslavia—are at odds 
with the Kremlin. They shut Albania 
off from the other portions of Stalin’s 
“empire.” Many observers believe 
that Russia’s efforts to crush Yugo- 
slavia’s “revolt” against Moscow are 
prompted in part by a desire to re- 
establish overland connections with 
the smaller country. 

Lying at the spot where the Adriatic 
Sea joins the Mediterranean, Albania 
occupies a strategic position. In case 
of a European war, aircraft and sub- 
marines operating from bases in Al- 
bania could seriously disrupt Medi- 
terranean shipping. 

Russia is reported to be setting up 
big military installations in its tiny 
satellite. But equipment sent to these 
bases from the Soviet Union must be 
carried either by sea or by “airlift.” 
Land connections with Russia would 
greatly increase Albania’s usefulness 
to the Soviet cause in the event of 
war. It remains to be seen what 
measures Stalin would take, if neces- 
sary, to obtain an overland passage- 
way. 

Along with Bulgaria, Albania has 
long been accused of helping the Com- 
munist rebel forces in Greece’s civil 
war. For a while, the Greek Com- 
munists also had Yugoslav help; but 
this aid has been stopped as a result 
of the Tito-Stalin rift. 

Yugoslavia’s shift has helped to put 
the Greek rebels to flight. On some 
occasions, it is reported, Greek troops 


in pursuit of Communist bands have * 


entered Albanian territory. Observers 
in the United States are hoping that 
open fighting does not break out be- 
tween Greece and Albania. 

Today’s unsettled conditions are but 
a continuation of Albania’s turbulent 
history. Through the centuries, the 
area which that nation now occupies 
has been subjected to a large number 
of invasions, and to rule by many 
countries. Albanians, who were un- 
der Turkish control at the beginning 


‘of the 1900’s, declared their independ- 


ence in 1912. Armies of several for- 
eign powers entered Albania during 
World War I, but the small nation 
regained freedom shortly after that 
conflict ended. 

In 1939 Albania was taken by Italy, 


her Adriatic neighbor. Italian rule 
was thrown off during World War II, 
and Albania emerged with a Com- 
munist government headed by Enver 
Hoxha. 

Home of slightly over a million peo- 
ple, Albania covers about as much 
area as does Maryland. Although 
the country is mountainous, and a 
large part of the land is not suit- 
able for cultivation, farming and live- 
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ALBANIA is a small Balkan country 


stock raising are the principal means 
of livelihood. There are not many 
factories. Clothing, furniture, and 
many other necessities are generally 
made at home by Albanian mountain 
families. 

Until recently the nation had no 
railroads. At the beginning of World 
War II, only about a thousand families 
and organizations had telephones. Few 
schools are to be found, and large num- 
bers of the Albanians are unable to 
read or write. 

Not a great deal has been done to 
develop the nation’s mineral wealth, 
although it has sizable amounts of 
oil, aluminum, copper, and chrome. 
Wool and other animal products are 
the principal materials that are sent 
abroad. 

The clans of Albanian mountaineers 
are known for their bitter feuds, in 
which the relatives of a person who 
is murdered are obliged to seek ven- 
geance against the slayer and his fam- 
ily. On the more favorable side, the 
Albanian people have established a 
reputation for strictness in the keep- 
ing of promises. One who breaks 
his word is generally regarded as an 
outcast. The prevailing religion of 
the country is Moslem. 

—By THOMAS K. MYER. 
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The Story of the Week 


Top Men in Germany 


The president of the new democratic 
government in western Germany is 
Theodor Heuss. He is the leader of 
the Free Democrats, a conservative 
party. Heuss has said he does not 
want a strong central government in 
Germany. He and his followers be- 
lieve that Hitler and the Nazis were 
able to destroy the democratic rights 
of the German people because the na- 
tional government at the time was 
highly centralized. The German presi- 
dent, like the chiefs of many European 
countries, has little power, though he 
is an important officer. 

The new German chancellor, whose 
duties resemble those of our President, 
is Dr. Konrad Adenauer. His Chris- 
tian Democratic Party won more votes 
than any other group in the recent 
elections but failed to obtain a major- 
ity. As a result, the government that 
has been formed is a coalition, includ- 





PHOTOS BY ACME 
who _ heads 
the new German republic, is the first 


THEODOR HEUSS (left), 


President to hold office since 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer (right) is 
Chancellor of the Republic. 


German 


ing the Christian Democrats, the Free 
Democrats, and certain other political 
parties. 

Both Heuss and Adenauer believe in 
the free-enterprise system and oppose 
the socialistic measures advocated by 
the Social Democratic Party. The 
Socialists won the second greatest 


* number of votes during the election 


for parliament, but they are not repre- 
sented in the coalition cabinet. 

Heuss, a former professor of polit- 
ical science, opposed Hitler when the 
Nazis tightened their dictatorship over 
the German people. Adenauer was the 
presiding officer at the recent conven- 
tion in Bonn where the constitution 
for the new German Republic was 
drawn up. 


A Queen of the Sea 


The story of the aircraft carrier, 
from its origins after World War I to 
its widespread use in the Pacific dur- 
ing World War II, is told in an inter- 
esting manner in “Task Force.” Movie- 
goers will be impressed with the pic- 
ture’s realistic portrayal of naval bat- 
tle scenes, in which American aircraft 
carriers are shown locked in combat 
with ships and planes of the Japanese 
forces. 

The star of “Task Force” is Gary 
Cooper. He plays the part of a Navy 
pilot who is concerned about the future 
of his country. Because of his strenu- 
ous arguments with politically influen- 
tial people, he is transferred from a 
post in Washington, D. C., to an ob- 
scure assignment in the Canal Zone. 
When America enters World War II, 
however, Cooper’s abilities are once 
again recognized, and by the end of 
the war he is the skipper of one of the 
Navy’s largest aircraft carriers. 


Besides Cooper, the cast includes 
Jane Wyatt, Wayne Morris, and Wal- 
ter Brennan. The battle scenes in the 
picture are actual photographs taken 
by Navy cameramen during the Pacific 
war and they are all in technicolor. 
The first half of the movie is in black 
and white. 


Low-Priced Homes 


Gunnison Homes, Incorporated, a 
United States Steel subsidiary, will 
soon start the mass production of a 
pre-fabricated house for families of 
moderate income. The house is ex- 
pected to sell for around $6,300. It 
will be constructed mainly of plywood, 
though some steel will also be used. 

These new factory-made homes may 
help solve the present shortage of 
houses for people whose annual income 
ranges between $2,500 and $3,500. 
Most homes today are being built for 
people whose income is $4,000 or bet- 
ter. Privately built apartments are 
also going chiefly to the higher-income 
groups while most low-rent public 
housing developments take only people 
whose earnings are below $2,500 a 
year. 

The Gunnison company says that 
once its assembly line is set up, it will 
be able to produce a pre-fabricated 
home of the proposed model every 20 
minutes. The finished product can be 
erected on a plot of ground and made 
ready for occupancy in a relatively 
short period of time. 

Many factory-made homes are now 
being produced, of course, but the U. S. 
Steel housing venture may prove to be 
one of the largest projects of its kind 
that has yet been launched. 


Helping England 


A number of new steps are being 
taken to help solve the British financial 
crisis as a result of the recent Wash- 
ington, D. C., talks among British, 
Canadian, and American officials. The 
measures are intended to conserve 
Britain’s dwindling supply of dollars. 

Among other things, the British are 
going to have more freedom in using 
Marshall Plan funds. For example, 
they may buy Canadian wheat with 
dollars supplied by the United States. 
Restrictions formerly prevented this. 





UNITED AIR LINES 


AN EXCHANGE, sponsored by the English Speaking Union, has brought four British 


youths to this country for an air tour. 
Merwyn 


In addition, the United States is 
going to simplify some of its customs 
regulations to step up the flow of Brit- 
ish and Canadian goods into this coun- 
try. A number of other measures have 
the same aim, that is, to increase the 
sale of British goods in the United 
States and thus increase that country’s 
supply of dollars. 

The conclusions reached at the con- 
ference were not of a sensational na- 
ture, and are not expected to bring 
about a quick and complete solution to 
Britain’s problems. But it is felt that 
the Washington meetings accomplished 
a good deal. 

Shortly after the conference was 
over, the British “devalued” their 
pound sterling. They reduced its of- 
ficial value from $4.03 to $2.80. We 
explained in a major article last week 
how such a step might help them to 
increase their sales in the U. S. 


Schools Still Crowded 


There are more students in elemen- 
tary school and high school this year 
than ever before in American history. 
According to Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
head of the U. S. Office of Education, 
almost 30 million young people are 
enrolled in public and private schools 





WARNER BROTHERS 
ACTUAL COMBAT PICTURES are shown in technicolor as part of Warner Brothers’ 
new film “Task Force,” a drama that tells the story of a naval aircraft carrier 


Left to right they are: Charles Frampton, 
Drewett, William Suttaford, and Stephen 
students, meanwhile, are touring England. 


Sunderland. Four American 


for the 1949-50 school year, compared 
with about 29 million during the year 
that ended last June. 

As a result of the tremendous num- 
ber of students attending school below 
the college level, the teacher shortage 
remains acute and most schools con- 
tinue to suffer from overcrowding. It 
is estimated that the school population 
is growing at such a rapid rate that 
200,000 additional teachers will be 
needed during the next five years, not 
to speak of the necessity for more 
buildings and equipment. 

Many boards of education are taking 
steps to solve the classroom shortage 
by building new schools. Detroit, for 
instance, will spend 50 million dollars 
on new structures during the next five 
years. In the same period of time, 
San Francisco plans to spend a similar 
amount. 

Progress is also being made in 
boosting teachers’ salaries. Their in- 
comes, in many sections of the country, 
have risen considerably during the last 
year or two. Asa result, the teaching 
profession can now compete with pri- 
vate industry on more favorable terms 
than formerly in attracting capable 
men and women. 


Gridiron Sport 


For the next three months, football 
fans the country over will be cheering 
their favorite teams in this great fall 
pastime that dates back to medieval 
times. 

According to Frank Menke in his 
“Encyclopedia of Sports,” a crude 
form of football originated in England 
about the 11th century. Neighboring 
towns competed with dozens of players 
on each side. Each “team” tried to 
kick the ball into the middle of the 
rival town. Terrified villagers locked 
their doors when the players came 
tearing down the main street in pur- 
suit of an inflated cow bladder. 

Shortly after 1830, college students 
in the United States began playing 
another type of football known as 
“American Rugby.” The game was 
extremely rough, but the rules were 
improved and football, as it came to be 
known, gained popularity. One of the 
first inter-college football matches was 
that played in 1869 between Princeton 
and Rutgers. 

Since then football has made tre- 
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mendous strides. The pattern of the 
game is changing continually as new 
offensive and defensive maneuvers are 
designed. 

A recent football development which 
will be used by quite a number of the 
large colleges this season is the two- 
platoon system. Under this device, a 
team has two separate elevens. One, 
composed of defensive specialists, 
plays only when the opposing team has 
possession of the ball. The other eleven, 
or “platoon,” is made up of the best 
players on the offense. This unit is 
rushed into action in place of the de- 
fensive specialists as soon as the oppo- 
sition gives up the ball. 


Polio Epidemic 


Officials of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis say there may 
be more cases of poliomyelitis by the 
end of 1949 than there have been in 
any previous year. * They point to the 
fact that in a one-month period alone 
this summer, the number of persons 
afflicted with the disease rose from 
11,000 to 24,000. The year in which 
the greatest number of polio cases has 
occurred to date was in 1916, when 
30,000 persons were affected. 

According to the Foundation’s fig- 
ures, the states hardest hit by infan- 
tile paralysis this year are Minnesota, 
Idaho, Illinois, New York, California, 
Texas, Arkansas and Missouri. Other 
states, of course, also report a large 
number of polio cases, and there is 
always the possibility that a serious 
outbreak will occur in an area which 
has thus far been relatively free of 


’ the disease. 


Because of the great amount of 
money that it has spent in the fight 
against the current epidemic of polio, 
the Foundation is seeking additional 
funds. In normal years, the organiza- 


HARRIS & EWING 
GAIL ST. CLAIR, of Edmonston, Mary- 
land, a seven-year-old victim of infantile 
paralysis hears from Postmaster General 
Jesse Donaldson how the post offices are 
helping in the National Foundation’s 
emergency drive for funds. Contribu- 
tions can be mailed in envelopes marked 
“Polio.”” The local post offices see that 
they get to the right place. 


tion depends for most of its money on 
the success of the “March of Dimes” 
drive, held each year during the last 
two weeks in January. 


Nation’s Labor Force 


The Census Bureau reports that 
there are now about 65 million persons 
in the labor force of the United 
States. Of this number, about 334 
million are unemployed. The rest have 
part-time or full-time jobs. 


NATE FINE, WASHINGION TIMES-HERALD 


FOOTBALL is moving into the center of the nation’s sports arena 


According to the Census Bureau’s 
report, the number of men and women 
in the armed forces is almost 114 mil- 
lion. Employees in the federal gov- 
ernment, the state governments, and 
local administrations total about 6 
million. There are 8% million farm 
workers, and 45 million are employed 
in non-agricultural occupations. 

The bureau says that of the nation’s 
total labor force, nearly one fourth, or 
15% million persons, are members of 
trade unions. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor has 7,200,000 of this 
total, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations better than 6 million, and 
independent unions about 214 million. 

A fact of interest to economists is 
that while unemployment has recently 
been on the increase, so has employ- 
ment. Since January, for instance, 
the working population has increased 
from about 60 million to almost 64 mil- 
lion, though unemployment went from 
214 million to 334 million. 


Korea a Tinder-Box? 


The United Nations Commission on 
Korea says that civil war may break 
out in that country unless the Republic 
of South Korea and the “People’s Gov- 
ernment” of North Korea reach a set- 
tlement on the future of their land. 
Fighting has occurred with increasing 
frequency between border patrols of 
the two regions. 

In the opinion of the Commission’s 
members, the dispute between North 
and South Korea cannot be ended until 
the United States and Russia come 
to an agreement concerning the coun- 
try. The U. S. has been supporting 
the South Korean government while 
Russia dominates the regime in North 
Korea. Russia would like the govern- 
ment in North Korea to control the 
entire nation. 

The United States argues that the 
Republic of South Korea is the sole 
legitimate government. Our officials 
point out that its leaders were elected 
to office last year by a democratic vote 
supervised by UN officials. 

Both the Soviet Union and our own 
country have withdrawn the troops 
they sent to Korea at the end of the 
war. Russia, after putting native 
Communists firmly in control of the 
government, removed her army from 
North Korea in the latter part of 


1948. The United States forces left 
South Korea last July. 

Because South Korea may be in- 
vaded by the Communist-led forces 
from the north, our government’s pro- 
gram of military assistance to foreign 
countries includes an appropriation 
for the South Korean Republic. 


Amazon Project 


A group of Italian and American 
businessmen may finance a huge agri- 
cultural and industrial project in the 
Amazon Valley. Under the proposed 
plan, farmers and workers would be 
brought to Latin America from Italy 
and Germany, where there is an ex- 
cess of population at present. 

The area to be developed would in- 
clude sections of Peru, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, Venezuela, and Brazil. 

The project’s backers believe it 
would help solve a number of social 
and economic problems as well as prove 
a profitable enterprise for those who 
invest in it. These are some of the 
prospective benefits: 

(1) The employment situation in 


Italy and Germany would be im- 
proved; (2) the countries involved in 
the project would raise their stand- 
ards of living; (3) the crops produced 
under the plan would be available for 
sale to countries now short of food- 
stuffs; (4) the industries set up would 
help transform the Amazon basin from 
a “backward” to a thriving region. 


New Justices 


Two new associate justices will be 
present when the United States Su- 
preme Court convenes October 3 for 
its fall term. The justices are Tom C. 
Clark, a former Attorney General, and 
Sherman Minton, a former U. S. Sena- 
tor as well as a former judge of a 
U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals. 

Both appointments to the high court 
came in for some criticism when they 
were made. Clark, it was said, had 
done a fairly good job as head of the 
Department of Justice but had not 
made the kind of distinguished record 
that should normally be required of 
a Supreme Court justice. Minton was 
charged with having been too partisan 
an advocate of the New Deal when he 
was serving as a U. S. Senator from 
Indiana. Minton’s supperters, how- 
ever, argued that the former legislator 
has shown discretion and impartiality 
as a judge. 

Clark was Attorney General from 
1945 until his appointment to the Su- 
preme Court. He was born in Dallas, 
Texas in 1899 and attended the Uni- 
versity of Texas law school. He was 
District Attorney of Dallas County 
at the time he joined the Justice De- 
partment in 1937. He fills the vacancy 
created by the death last summer of 
Frank Murphy. 

Minton was born in Georgetown, In- 
diana, in 1899. He went to the Uni- 
versity of Indiana Law School and the 
Yale University Law School. He 
served as U. S. Senator from 1935 to 
1941. For a few months he was an 
administrative assistant to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt but he was then 
appointed to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. He replaces Wiley B. Rutledge, 
who recently died in a Maine hospital. 

—By DAvip BEILEs. 











THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Judge in dentist’s chair: “Do you swear 
to pull the tooth, the whole tooth, and 
nothing but the tooth?” 

* * * 

Barber: “Haven’t I shaved you be- 
fore?” 

Customer: “No, I got that scar in 
France.” 

* * * 


Customer: “Are these eggs fresh?” 
Clerk: “Are they? Why the hens 
haven’t even missed them yet.” 


* * * 


Visitor: “Your son is getting along 
well with his violin lessons, isn’t he?” 
Father: “Do you really think so? I 
thought maybe I was just getting used 
to it.” 
* * * 


She came running into the police sta- 
tion with a photo in her hand. “My hus- 
band has disappeared,” she said. “Here 
is his picture—I want you to find him.” 

The sergeant looked at the photo. 

“Why?” he inquired. 


* * * 


Tenant: “There’s a dozen holes in the 
roof and the rain’s coming through. 
How much longer do I have to put up 
with it?” 

Landlord: “Well, what’s today’s fore- 
cast?” 


A man entered a hardware store and 
asked for three lawn mowers. 

“Three lawn mowers” exclaimed the 
amazed clerk. “You must have a very 
large estate.” ‘ 

“No,” said the customer, “just an ordi- 
nary yard and two neighbors.” 


* * * 


“Heard from Bill on his vacation,” re- 
marked Jones to a friend. 

“You did?” said the other. 
he enjoying himself?” 

“Well, I can’t exactly tell. His post- 
card said: ‘Having a wonderful time. 
Wish I could afford it!’” 


“How is 
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LABOR’S BIG FOUR. 





PHOTOS BY HARRIS @ EWING AND ACME 


Left to right they are: Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and of United Steelworkers; William Green, Presi- 


dent of the American Federation of Labor; John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers; and Walter Reuther, President of the United Automobile Workers. 


Labor Scene 


(Concluded from page 1) 


board which would investigate the dis- 
pute and recommend a settlement. 

The union and the steel companies 
accepted Mr. Truman’s proposal. The 
President then set up a three-man 
“fact-finding board,” and this group 
held public hearings in the Federal 
Court House in New York City. 

Each side sent witnesses to present 
its case. Spokesmen for the United 
Steelworkers contended that the com- 
panies’ profits were “bulging,” and 
that the cost of meeting union de- 
mands could easily be paid. 

They also argued that increased 
wage payments and sizable pensions 
for retired workers would, by placing 
extra money in the hands of the buying 
public, help business. In support of 
the union’s request for an insurance 
and pension program, workers’ repre- 
sentatives insisted that it is a com- 
pany’s responsibility to protect the 
health and security of its employees. 

Steel company officials, on the other 
hand, maintained that added labor 
costs, either in the form of higher 
wages or of insurance and pension 
programs, would be harmful. They 
said that if the industry had to meet 
such costs without raising its prices, 
profits would drop to an extremely low 
level. Then, they continued, people 
would be discouraged from investing 
money in steel corporations, and the 
industry would suffer. 

If higher labor costs were forced 
upon the steel industry, company 
spokesmen concluded, it might be nec- 
essary to increase steel prices. Such 
a move could lead to a general nation- 
wide rise in the prices of manufactured 
goods. It was argued that this rise 
would cancel advantages gained by 
laborers through a wage increase, and 
that it could cause a decline in buying, 
in business activity, and in employ- 
ment. 

Complete records of the testimony 
presented along these lines filled thou- 
sands of pages. The fact-finding 
board’s report, made public about two 
weeks ago, took a middle position. It 
suggested that union demands for 
wage increases be dropped. But it did 
recommend a pension and insurance 
program somewhat less costly than the 
one originally demanded by the union. 

When this report was made, the 60- 
day “truce,” or extension of the strike 
deadline, was drawing to a close. 
Union officials agreed to accept the 
board’s decision. They stated their 
case in this way, although not ex- 
actly in these words: 


“We are by no means completely 
satisfied with the recommendations of 
the fact-finding board. It is still our 
conviction that steel companies are 
making large enough profits to raise 
wages as well as to finance pension and 
insurance plans. 

“Despite our disappointment that 
the fact-finding board does not sup- 
port us all the way, we are willing to 
compromise and to accept the board’s 
decisions. We are satisfied that the 
members of this group are fair- 
minded and impartial, and thus we 
have agreed to accept their verdict.” 

When union officials announced that 
they would go along with the board’s 
findings, there was nation-wide relief, 
for it was generally thought that the 
steel executives would follow the same 
policy and that a strike in this all- 
important industry could be avoided. 
Within a matter of hours, however, 
optimism had turned to gloom. The 
United States Steel Corporation re- 
fused to accept the board’s recommen- 
dations. Spokesmen for the giant 
company said something to this effect: 

“It was agreed in advance that the 


board’s decision would not be binding 
on the parties involved in this dispute. 
Consequently, the steel companies are 
not obligated in any way to accept the 
recommendations. 

“While the U. S. Steel Corporation 
is opposed to the board’s proposals, its 
representatives are willing to engage 
in further discussions and negotia- 
tions with the union leaders. 

“The insurance and pension plans 
proposed by the fact-finding board 
would place too heavy a financial bur- 
den on the steel companies. The 


money to pay for any such plans 
should be contributed partly by work- 
ers as well as by employers. It would 
be very unwise for American industry 
to saddle itself with expensive insur- 
ance plans—plans which would be im- 
possible to finance during periods of 
hard times. Such schemes, in fact, 
might prove such a drain on business 
as to be the direct cause of depression. 

“We are willing to consider moder- 
ate insurance programs financed by 
both workers and employers, but not 
as expensive a plan as that proposed 
by the fact-finding board. Adoption of 
its proposal would cost the steel indus- 
try 200 million dollars a year.” 

Union officials replied to these argu- 
ments as follows: “The steel execu- 
tives are exaggerating the costs of in- 
surance and pension plans and also the 
dangers of such programs. The mem- 
bers of the fact-finding board know 
the facts about the earnings of the 
steel industry, and they are convinced 
that the industry can provide insur- 
ance and pensions without cutting 
down too much on its profits.” 

What the final outcome of this dis- 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN as he received the report of the fact-finders appointed to 


study union demands in the steel industry 


pute will be, we do not know at the 
time of this writing. As we go to 
press, union officials have called for a 
strike to begin September 25, the day 
before this paper reaches its readers. 
Every effort is being made to per- 
suade labor and management to re- 
sume negotiations instead of engaging 
in industrial warfare. 

This year and far into the future, 
observers point out, relations between 
employers and workers are likely to 
be affected by the recommendations of 
the board that investigated the steel 


dispute. Because it was appointed by 
the President of the United States, 
the board had a great deal of prestige. 

Its decision in favor of company- 
financed pensions and other “social 
security” measures for the workers 
will be cited again and again during 
the course of labor-management dis- 
putes. Pension and insurance systems 
are now likely to become a major union 
goal in many industries. 

In the case of the coal miners, it 
is not a question of gaining pension 
plans. Instead it is a question of keep- 
ing one already in effect. Employers 
claim that miners have been working 
only part time, and thus profits are 
not sufficient to continue the pension 
funds. John L. Lewis contends that 
the operators can afford making the 
pension payments, but that they are 
trying to escape doing so. 

Despite the current industrial dis- 
putes, labor and management have 
worked together more harmoniously 
so far this year than they have for 
a long time. Employers credit the 
Taft-Hartley Act for this favorable 
situation. They say that it has in- 
creased the unions’ sense of respon- 
sibility and has prevented certain 
of their leaders from abusing their 
power. 

Labor leaders, however, say that 
other factors are responsible for the 
strike decline. Business has not been 
as good this year as,last. That, they 
argue, is one reason why workers have 
not been so determined to strike in 
order to get higher wages. As for 
the Taft-Hartley law, union leaders 
say that they will continue their fight 
to wipe out what they call its “unfair” 
restrictions on labor. 

President Truman sides with the 
unions in this controversy. In ap- 
pointing his fact-finding board on the 
steel dispute, the President ignored 
Taft-Hartley provisions under which 
he could have sought a court order 
to delay a strike. His action was 
applauded by labor leaders and criti- 
cized by many employers. 

The President was again put on 
the spot, however, when steel execu- 
tives refused to go along with the 
fact-finding board’s recommendation, 
causing union officials once more to 
threaten a strike. The question which 
then arose was this: 

“Would the President still refuse 
to use his power granted by the Taft- 
Hartley Act to postpone the strike for 
an 80-day period? Or, since he is so 
opposed to the Act, would he refrain 
from using this weapon?” 

The question may or may not have 
to be answered by the President, de- 
pending upon developments in the 
steel dispute. 
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Your Vocabulary 

















The italicized words below appeared 
in recent issues of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. Match each italicized 
word with the following word or 
phrase whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Correct answers are to be 
found on page 8, column 4. 


1. His act seemed reprehensible 
(rép-ré-hen’si-bl) to most people. (a) 
unexplainable (b) deserving of blame 
(c) thoughtless (d) defensible. 

2. Sumptuary (sump’ti-er-i) laws 
relate to: (a) fines and imprisonment 
(b) the spending of money (c) motor 
vehicle regulations (d) parole regu- 
lations. 

(suk- 

(b) 


3. He often makes succinct 
singkt’) remarks. (a) concise 
lengthy (c) bitter (d) humorous. 

4. Visitors were quick to notice the 
town’s squalor (skwahl’er) or (skwi’ 
ler). (a) age (b) wealth (c) beauty 
(d) filth. 

5. A few of the people lived in de- 
plorable (de-plor’uh-bl) surroundings. 
(a) luxurious (b)_ healthful (c) 
wretched (d) crowded. 

6. He didn’t stipulate (stip’you-late) ~ 
the terms of the agreement. (a) re- 
member (b) specify (c) understand 
(d) enforce. 

7. She insisted the question was not 
pertinent (purr’ti-nent). (a) related 
to the matter at hand (b) polite or 
tactful (c) possible to answer (d) de- 
serving of an answer. 

8. Economic and political questions 
are sometimes inextricable (in-eks’ 
tri-kuh-bl). (a) difficult to solve (b) 
extremely important (c) hard to an- 
swer (d) impossible to separate. 

9. It now looks as though the pro- 
tracted (pro trik’ téd) session is end- 
ing. (a) curtailed (b) formal (c) 
lengthy (d) postponed. 

10. Opposition at erucial (kréd’shal) 
points delays the advance. (a) criti- 
cal (b) specific (c) important (d) 
various. 
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INTENT SPECTATORS at a rugby game in South Africa. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africans like 


sports as much as Americans do, says a young woman in a letter printed below. 


Exehangins Letters 


American Correspondents Discuss Variety of Problems While 


Foreigners Give Brief Pictures of Their Lands 


I do not think the United States 
should allow itself to be bound by tra- 
dition. If a woman has all the quali- 
fications of a good President, I do not 
see why she should not be elected to 
the office. After all, we are living in 
a democracy and women are supposed 
to have the same rights as men. 

PATTY FIANDACA, 
Dilworth, Minnesota 
* * * 

In my opinion, our government has 
done everything it could to promote 
world peace through negotiation and 
discussion. If we are now building 
up our armed forces and in other ways 
making ourselves as powerful mili- 
tarily as possible, it is because of Rus- 
sia’s unwillingness to cooperate. 

The Soviet government has ham- 
pered the work of the UN. It also has 
violated a great many of the agree- 
ments it signed with the Allies both 
during and after the last war. 

ROBERT STADLER, 
Waupaca, Wisconsin 
* * * 

I am in favor of sending arms to 
the European members of the North 
Atlantic Security Alliance. It is true 
that an armament program means 
that we have failed to arrive at a set- 
tlement with Russia on the outstand- 
ing issues of the day, but this is her 
fault, not ours. I think that we should 
help our Allies in their efforts to be- 
come strong enough to resist aggres- 
sion from any source. 

JACQUELINE MERKEL, 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania 


Students who wish to correspond with youths in foreign countries should 
fill out this form and send it, along witl: a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope and 50 cents in postal note or money order (not coin), to the Inter- 
national Friendship League, Inc., 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
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To my mind, the federal govern- 
ment should not be given the power to 
provide financial aid to our public 
schools. Under such a program, local 
school boards would lose their inde- 
pendence and be told what to do by 
officials in Washington. 

SHIRLEY THOMSON, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


* * * 


My country, South Africa, is similar 
in many ways to the United States. 
The population consists of a large 
number of immigrants or descendants 
of immigrants and our climate is not 
unlike that found in many parts of 
America. 

South Africans, like people of the 
United States, go in for a lot of sports. 
One of our favorites is rugby. 

NAOMI BARTIE, 
Capetown, South Africa 


* * * 


Perhaps my American friends would 
like to know something about Seligen- 
stadt, the town where my family and I 
have always lived. Seligenstadt is 
located near Frankfort-on-Main and 
it has a population of 10,000. My 
father has a fish hatchery there, and 
“grows” rainbow trout and brown 
trout. Life in Seligenstadt is not as 
exciting as in a large city but it is 
interesting and full of many satis- 
factions. 

HANS BURKARD, 
Seligenstadt, Germany 


* * * 


Congress should not appropriate 
any money to set up new pensions for 
veterans. It is true that the men and 
women in the armed forces made many 
sacrifices during the war but I won- 
der whether we must show our grati- 
tude by adopting a costly pension 
plan. I believe that such a program 
would only increase our taxes and de- 
feat efforts to keep the cost of running 
the country as low as possible. 

THEODORE KLEIN, 
East Orange, New Jersey 


* * * 


(Correspondence from our readers 
or from foreign youth may be ad- 
dressed to Letter Column, THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) 














| Science News 








Passengers on board the great 
French liner Jle de France are finding 
a modern hospital at their command. 
Equipped to care for a crew of 900 
people in addition to the passengers, 
the hospital has two operating rooms, 
a special ward for people with infec- 
tious diseases, and excellent X-ray 
equipment. The pharmacy is equipped 
with all the latest drugs, including 
dramamine for seasickness. 


* * * 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has developed an accurate 
and speedy method of weighing live- 
stock. An electronic scale does the job 
by a series of electrical impulses. 
When certain buttons are pressed, the 
machine records the weight and type 
of animal, and time of weighing. 


* * * 


Astronomers at the University of 
Chicago have discovered another moon 
—a satellite to the planet Neptune. 
This moon is only 1/250,000th as 
bright as the dimmest star which we 
can see with our naked eye. It is 
three billion miles from the earth. 
The newly located body—the 30th 
moon to be discovered in our solar 
system—needs two years to complete 
its cycle around Neptune. 


* * * 


Hilly regions of New Zealand, dif- 
ficult to reach except by pack horse, 
are soon to be put to use. Airplanes 
are dropping seed and fertilizers on 
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WIDE wor.o 

1,132 CHARACTERS instead of 3,000. 
is new typewriter has simplified the 
task of Japanese secretaries by reducing 
the number of characters that are used. 
Intricacies of language have held up prog- 
ress by the Japanese in many fields. 


more than 10 million acres in an ef- 
fort to create new pastures for sheep. 


* * * 


Extensive tests are being made to 
determine the value of neomycin as a 
treatment for tuberculosis. Developed 
by the discoverer of streptomycin— 
already used in treating TB—neo- 
mycin has been successfully used on 
laboratory mice. 


* * * 


Seedlings of the Dawn Redwood 
are now growing on the Pacific Coast. 
Long believed to be extinct, the Dawn 
Redwood was recently found in re- 
mote parts of China. Seedlings were 
brought to this country in an effort to 
find out whether the trees could be 
made to grow here. Fossils of the 
great trees have been discovered along 
the Pacific Coast, proving that the 
Redwood did grow here centuries ago. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - As an Architect 


RCHITECTS, in planning and de- 
signing buildings of various 
kinds, strive for structures that are 
durable and useful and, at the same 
time, artistic. 

The architect’s duties are varied. 
The job starts when a client calls on 
him to discuss a building that is to 
be erected. First, the architect must 
get clearly in mind just what it is the 
client wants—the kind of building de- 
sired, its location, and the amount the 
client wants to spend. 

After preliminary discussions the 
architect, or subordinate workers in 
the office, make sketches to indicate 
how the finished structure may look. 
They then go on to complete the plans 
—consulting the client at each step 
and making such adjustments as are 
necessary to bring the building in line 
with the client’s ideas. 

When the outlines have become 
fixed, the architect prepares the final 
drawing and estimates the amount and 
cost of the materials needed. A con- 
tractor usually takes over the job at 
this point, but the architect follows 
the construction work through to com- 
pletion. 

To do their job, architects must 
have some artistic talent. They should 
have a sense of design, a feeling for 
color, and the ability to draw simple 
freehand sketches that will illustrate 
their ideas. In addition, they must 
have the qualities required of an engi- 
neer—mechanical skill and the ability 
to visualize and carry out large proj- 
ects. Architects must also have execu- 
tive ability, for they must organize 
and direct the detailed operations that 
go into the planning and construction 
of large buildings. 


These natural talents are, however, 
only a beginning. To develop them, 
prospective architects must acquire a 
broad cultural background and a thor- 
ough knowledge of engineering tech- 
niques. They must know such diverse 
subjects as art, air-conditioning, and 
plumbing. 

In high school, a young person look- 
ing forward to this work should take 
history, English, mathematics, art ap- 


HAROLD M. LAMBERT 


ARCHITECTS often begin their careers 
as draftsmen 


preciation, and drawing. After finish- 
ing high school one will go to one of 
the colleges that give special work in 
architecture. There the course of 
study includes such subjects as the 
history of art, design, mathematics 
and physics, construction, and engi- 
neering. The full college course in an 
accredited school covers five years. 
After completing this formal educa- 
tion, a young architect must have from 
three to five years’ experience before 


he is ready to work independently. He 
will probably start as a draftsman in 
an established architect’s office and will 
work into more responsible positions. 
Some have learned their jobs entirely 
through experience, but a formal edu- 
cation is generally needed now. 

Many states require that architects 
have licenses, based on education and 
experience, before they can set up their 
own offices. A list of officials who can 
give information about license require- 
ments in the various states can be 
obtained from Mr. William L. Perkins, 
Secretary, National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards, 736 Lu- 
cas Avenue, Chariton, Iowa. 

Most architects are privately em- 
ployed. They have their own offices 
or work with an architectural firm. 
Other persons in the field are employed 
by the federal or state governments. 

Incomes of privately employed archi- 
tects depend upon their initiative and 
skill. While beginning salaries are 
low—ranging from $30 to $40 a week 
—an experienced architect’s income 
may be quite high. Available figures 
indicate that most advanced architects 
earn $5,000 a year or more, and some 
have incomes as high as $20,000 a year. 
Federal salaries in the field vary from 
$3,000 to $9,000 a year. 

Most architects are men, but women, 
too, have been successful in the work. 

A list of architectural colleges can 
be secured from the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, 1741 New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
This organization also publishes a 
booklet, “Architecture: A Profession 
and a Career,” that is available for 25 
cents to students. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - England and America 


ROM the early colonial days to the 

present, the relations between Amer- 
ica and England have occupied a large 
place in our history. The colonies were 
possessions of England, and their in- 
habitants had little to do with any 
other country. 

There were many disputes, some of 
them bitter, between the colonial lead- 
ers and the British officials. But, until 
the days before the Revolutionary 
War, there was little thought of inde- 
pendence and little desire for it. Until 
the war was actually being fought, a 
great majority of the colonists as- 
sumed that England and the colonies 
would go along together permanently. 

When it was seriously proposed that 
the colonies should be free from the 
mother country, the independence 
question became one of bitter contro- 
versy. A large proportion of the peo- 
ple, including many who had been lead- 
ers among the colonists, opposed a 
break with England; and the Revolu- 
tionary War became, not merely a war 
against England, but a war among the 
people of the colonies as well—a civil 
war between the Whigs, who wanted 
independence; and the Tories, or Loy- 
alists, who did not. 

The controversy over our relations 
with England, in one form or another, 
has continued to the present day. For 
a hundred years after the war of 
1812, our relations with England were 
friendly enough but not particularly 
close. Then came the First World 


War, and the majority of American 
people, rightly or wrongly, decided 
that America would not be safe if 
England were destroyed. So the United 
States entered the war, which probably 
accounts for the fact that England was 
saved. 

A quarter of a century later the 
issue was revived. As the Second 
World War spread across Europe, a 
majority of the American people again 
came to the conclusion that Great Brit- 
ain should be maintained as an outpost 
which we could use for our defense and 
for an attack against our enemies in 
Europe. So the United States entered 
the war and saved England again. 
There is little question that she would 

















FROM AN OLD PRINT 
BRITISH TAX GATHERERS found the 
going hard when they tried to make col- 
lections in the American colonies. 


have been conquered if America had 
not gone into the war. 

Since the close of the war, we have 
poured money into England so that 
she might restore her industries and 
get on her feet industrially. We have 
entered into an alliance with Britain 
and several other nations, and we are 
planning to help these countries, in- 
cluding England, to arm themselves. 

These facts lead many people to won- 
der how close our relations with Brit- 
ain must be in the future. Should the 
countries continue to fight side by 
side as they have done during the wars 
of the present century? Should they 
stand together in alliance, acting as 
one nation, in dealing with foreign 
affairs? 

Some Americans look upon closer 
relations with Britain as being not 
only inevitable, but desirable, in the 
interests of peace. Others think that 
we have followed a mistaken policy in 
going to the aid of Britain. 

When the issue first arose in the 
days of the Revolution, the question 
was whether the colonists would con- 
tinue to follow English leadership. 
Since then the picture has changed 
completely, and the question is 
whether, and to what extent, Britain 
will follow American leadership. 

The center of power has become the 
United States. If the two countries 
continue to act as allies, the stronger 
of the two capitals will be Washington 
and not London. 
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Industrial Disputes 


1. Why is the term “fourth round” 
used in connection with the wage de- 
marids which labor unions are making 
this year? 

2. What requests did the steelworkers 
make at the beginning of their 1949 
negotiations with the steel companies? 

3. Tell of the action which President 
Truman took last summer in connection 
with the steel industry’s labor dispute. 

4. Give briefly the arguments which 
each side—steelworkers and management 
—presented to the fact-finding board. 

5. What were the board’s recommen- 
dations? 

6. In what way are these recommen- 
dations likely to have far-reaching effects 
on the U. S. labor scene? 

7. Present the views of labor unions 
and employers concerning the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act’s effects on industrial peace. 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, what do you think of the recom- 
mendations made by the President’s fact- 
finding board? 

2. Do you feel that it is better for labor 
anc| management to work out their own 
differences, or do you think that public 
groups, such as the steel fact-finding 
board, should be called in to help them 
come to terms? Explain your answer. 


China 


|. About how large a part of China, 
in terms of area and population, has 
fallen under Communist rule? 

2. What areas are still under the di- 
rect control of the Nationalists? 

3. Briefly describe the rural policies 
which the Chinese Communists have been 
following. 

4. How do Mao Tse-tung and his as- 
sistants, in their relationship with Rus- 
sia, differ from Communist leaders in 
most small, Soviet-controlled nations of 
eastern Europe? 

5. What is the Chinese Communists’ 
present attitude toward the United 
States? 

6. Briefly present arguments used by 
each side concerning the question of 
whether our government should give 
further aid to the Nationalists. 

7. Present arguments pro and con on 
the question of whether the United States 
should seek to do business with the Chi- 
nese Communists. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not favor further 
U. S. aid for Chiang Kai-shek’s forces? 
Give reason for, your answer. 

2. In your opinion, should America 
make an effort to establish trade rela- 
tions with the Chinese Communists? Ex- 
plain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What official in the new German 
republic has duties resembling those of 
the U. S. President? 

2. Name one step that is being taken 
as a result of talks in Washington, D. C., 
to help solve the British financial crisis. 

3. What does the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea believe must happen if 
that Far Eastern country is to avoid 
civil war? 

1. List several benefits that might 
arise from the proposed plan for de- 
veloping the Amazon basin. 

». Name the two new justices of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

6. Briefly describe the degree to which 
Albania has become industrialized. 

’, Were the American colonists univer- 
sally in favor of independence from Eng- 
lard when the idea was first seriously 
proposed to them? 


Answers to Vocabulary Test 


lL. (b) deserving of blame; 2. (b) the 
spending of money; 3. (a) concise; 4. (d) 
filth; 5. (c) wretched; 6. (b) specify; 
7. (a) related to the matter at hand; 
8. (d) impossible to separate; 9. (c) 
lengthy; 10. (a) critical. 


Pronunciations 


Chiang Kai-shek—jyahng ki-shék 
Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-ddong 
Hainan—hi-nahn 

Ile de France—eel’ duh frahns’ 
Heuss—hoiss 
Adenauer—ah'duh-now-er 
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